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Who Were the Eleutheran 
Adventurers? 

A Little-Known Chapter of 
Colonial History 

CThree centuries after it was first discovered and named, the 
island of Eleuthera, in the Bahamas, attains a new dignity ; 
a series of Bahamas commemorative stamps, 16 in number, 
ranging from a halfpenny to a pound, is being issued to com¬ 
memorate the Eleutheran Adventurers. 

The word adventurer is often throp, Governor of Massachusetts, 
nowadays applied to a man who To his ears had come news of 
lives on his wits; but in Tudor these doughty voyagers in un- 
and Stuart days it had a more charted seas and he records how 
honourable ring. . Adventurers “the ship struck and was cast 
were colonists, voyagers into far away. The persons were all 
lands and seas unsounded, and saved save one, but all their pro¬ 
pioneer traders like the Merchant visions and goods were lost, so 
Adventurers of York and Bristol they were forced (for divers 
whose integrity shed lustre on the months) to lie in the open air 
name of England wherever they and to feed upon such fruits and 
conducted their commerce. The wild creatures as the island 
Eleutheran Adventurers were the offered.” 
men who in 1647 or 1648 took 
possession of the island of Eleu¬ 
thera and other islands in the 


Sculpture In Snow 


In Search of Help 

Then, “finding their strength 


Bahamas group of the West to decay, and no hope of any 


Indies, and started it on its 
career as a Puritan colony. 


relief, Captain Sayle took a 
shallop and eight men, and with 


The early history of the island such provisions as they could get, 
is shadowy, as indeed is that of ar >d set sail, hoping to attain 
all the Bahamas group; but from either the Summers (Somers) 
official documents ' and' old Islands, or Virginia, or New 
writings historians liave been able • England, and so it pleased the 
to glean little sidelights on.the -Lord.to favour them that in nine 
colony's beginnings. dflvR thpv arriverl in Viroinin 


days they arrived in Virginia, 
their provisions all spent. Those 
of the church relieved them, and 

At some time in those early furnished them with a bark and 

/ Provisions to return to relieve 


Leader of the Party 


years Eleuthera, or Eleutheria, ii.T„ LU t e “' 

would appear to have been a leir com Pany m Eleuthena. 
name applied to all the islands; And there, we must leave the 


In the sunshine at St Moritz, the world’s largest snowman, 40 
feet high, nears completion in the hands of two Swiss sculptors. 

they* are~so referred to in an company facing further perils, ___________—_______ 

Act of Parliament passed in 1649 unknown and untold. As for -* i i T r T . . 

“for settling the Islands of the William Sayle, their leader, he A/la-nhfl KPH KtlPW I VIV1T1 f^STOTIP 
West Indies.” Some time before went back to govern Bermuda, IV11CW V Hlgo L v»UC 

this, however, probably in 1647, and was involved in the troubles 


Captain William Sayle, Governor of Ins kindred at home between 
of the Bermudas, had made a Royalists and Parliamentarians, 
settlement in the island.of Eleur We are told that “he was so 
thera, which is 80 miles long and little of an extremist that he 
ten wide, and it was William was charged by the Royalists 
Sayle and his associates in this with being an Independent, and 
colonising venture who were the by the Independents with being 
Eleutheran Adventurers, or at a Royalist. But he went calmly 
any rate the earliest of them, for on bis way, serving Bermuda 
others followed in their wake. faithfully and later being chosen 
We get a glimpse of them in as Governor of Carolina. 
the journal kept by John Wi n- The p irates of 01d 

Eleuthera is a monument to 
William Sayle and his fellow 
“adventurers.” Although they 
did not see the unhappy day, 
this island was pillaged and its 
properties burnt by Spaniards 
and by French. Attempts to re¬ 
gain order were fiercely opposed 
by organised pirates, who long 
had their headquarters in these 
beautiful waters. 

But Eleuthera, enriched by the 
coming of the pineapple and 
cotton, continued its career, 
proud of its great swampy lagoon, 
giving it the only natural sur¬ 
face-water in the Bahamas, all 
the other islands having to seek 
their supplies from wells deep- 
sunk. 

The people of Eleuthera and the 
rest of the Bahamas have a 
goodly heritage, and, pondering 
the thrilling history of the island 
and its fellows, they may breathe 
a blessing on their founders, 
On the South Devon coast a coast- the Adventurers whom the new 
gu:rJ hoists the storm-cone—sign issue of stamps will com- 
of an approaching gale. memorate. 


JTrom the edge of the Kalahari 
desert in South Africa comes 
news of the death of the last 
man in Africa who saw Living¬ 
stone. 

His name was Maphakela 
Lekalake, and he was an African 
Christian pastor in the Bechuana- 
land Territory. He never knew 
how old he was, but his mission¬ 
ary friend, the Revd H. C. 
Thompson of Kuruman, says he 
was well over a hundred. Living¬ 
stone died in Africa 75 years ago, 
so Maphakela’s memory of the 
great missionary-explorer went 
back to the very early days of 
Livingstone’s arrival. 

Although he was so old 

INVISIBLE “COLOURS” 

J ^ Belfast bee-keeper, Mr L. 

Peabody, has trained his bees 
to go to a glass containing sugar 
syrup lit up by ultra-violet light 
which is vibrating too fast for 
human eyes to see. Using a 
special lamp and special filters,' 
he can illuminate the syrup 
with invisible light. The bees 
find their way to the syrup be¬ 
cause they can see it. On the 
other hand, if it is illuminated 
by red light, easily perceived by 
human eyes; the bees apparently 
cannot see the syrup. 

The bees ■ have favourite 
“colours ” in the spectrum be¬ 
yond the violet, for more bees 
are attracted to the syrup when 
a certain filter is employed than 
with other filters. 


(writes Mr Thompson), Mapha¬ 
kela “was a fine, upstanding old 
gentleman, with a fine head, 
well-set on broad shoulders, a 
broad high forehead and a wide 
humorous mouth. As a preacher 
he was eloquent, courageous, and 
forthright, with much effective 
use of gesture. . . . -.His .extem¬ 
pore prayers were some of the 
finest and most heart-searching 
that I have ever heard. 

“ As a pastor to his people 
Maphakela was patient and kind 
yet firm; his visitation' of his 
scattered congregations on the 
fringe of and even within the 
Kalahari desert was carried out 
with a fidelity which took no 
account of personal comfort or 
even safety. As a man, Mapha¬ 
kela deserved that often over¬ 
worked title ‘ one of Nature’s 
gentlemen.’ ” 

For years Maphakela lived at 
Kuruman, where Livingstone 
went as a young man to join his 
future ’ father-in-law, Robert 
Moffat, at what was then the 
most isolated mission station in 
Africa. It was probably in one 
of young Livingstone's • treks 
across Bechuanaland . that the 
boy Maphakela saw. him and 
remembered the pair of . strong 
eyes, the nigged head and; the 
characteristic firm tread of the 
great man Like Livingstone, 
Maphakela leaves behind in 
Africa a memory of a noble life 
lived for the African people who 
will honour him among their 
own truly great men 


The Giant on 
a Mountain 

Remembering 
Chief Crazy Horse 

_^n American sculptor, Korczak 
Ziolkowski, has bought a 
mountain in South Dakota in 
order to carve on it a memorial 
to a Sioux Chief which, when 
completed, will be one of the 
biggest works of this kind in the 
world.. 

- The memorial is to Chief Crazy 
Horse and it will dwarf even the 
giant busts of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Theodore Roose¬ 
velt which are carved on Mount 
Rushmore, ten miles away from 
the mountain J.xi the Black Hills 
bought by Mr Ziolkowski. 

The sculptor says he has 
decided to devote his life to 
carving this memorial which will 
take the form of an Indian riding 
a wild stallion and pointing over 
the horse’s head. The granite 
mountainside which is to receive 
this colossal carving is 400 feet 
high, 500 feet wide, and 750 feet 
thick. 

The Sioux or Dakota Indians 
were in former times perhaps the 
most important and powerful 
nation north of Mexico, and they' 
were among the last to wage war 
against the white man. They 
resented his intrusion into their 
great plains. They made treaties 
with the U S Government in the 
last century but, becoming 
impatient at what they con¬ 
sidered the white man’s delay in 
carrying out the treaties, they, 
attacked the settlers and on two 
occasions massacred parties of 
American regular troops. Peace 
was not finally made with them 
until 1891. 

Time has dimmed the bitter 
memories of those feuds, and 
if Crazy Horse and his, 
picturesquely named comrades, 
Sitting Bull, Kicking Bear, Rain 
in the Face, Little Crow, Young 
Man Afraid of his Horses, could 
have known that a white man 
would one day carve a huge 
memorial to Indians who had 
fought for their homeland their 
stern ferocious natures might 
have been softened. 


An International - 
Garden ; 

'J'he owner of a famous old 
chateau called Villandry, 
which is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful in the old French province of 
Touraine, is to turn its grounds 
into a permanent exhibition of 
garden plants from all over 
Europe and beyond. 

M. Carvallo, the owner of the 
chateau, has got into touch with' 
firms and organisations in many 
countries who will send him 
samples of the standard garden 
plants of their countries. 

It is also proposed that in this 
Uno of flowers a system of. 
training gardeners, from ; other; 
lands, in. exchange for French, 
gardeners, shall. be carried on. 
By this means a British boy 
could go' to Villandry.'not only 
to learn something of French' 
gardening methods, but to im¬ 
prove his French, w'hile a French 
lad would be studying gardenin'- 
in Britain. - 
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Francs, Dollars, & 
the Pound Sterling 

There has been considerable excitement all over the world 
following what is termed the devaluation of the French franc. 
Here we will try to. explain what has actually happened 
to the French franc, and also how we in this country are 
affected by its change in value. 

Government said in effect: “As 
from Monday, January 26, all 
who wish to do business with us 


r fhiE franc is the currency, or 
money, of Prance and her vast 
territories in Africa, Asia, and 
the Pacific. Like the pound 
sterling used by ourselves for 
buying all our needs, the franc 
is used by the French people to 


will get a much better deal. If 
you give us one pound sterling 
you shall get not 480 francs but 
864. If you have a dollar your 


make their everyday purchases, dollar will buy 214 francs instead 
Nothing has changed in France of 119. 


in this respect following devalua¬ 
tion. A loaf of bread which 
cost, say, 20 francs a month ago, 
still costs 20 francs today. - 

The devaluation is intended to 
affect the external value of the 
franc only. What is this external 
value? A Frenchman buying a 
British car cannot pay the 
British manufacturer with francs. 
He must get the pound sterling 1 
to pay for it. We must take 
similar steps if we wish to buy 
French goods—silks, -cheese, or 
motor-cars.' 

It is in connection with these 
foreign sales that the French 


A NATION OF 
SWIMMERS 


* Although this may look like 
charity it is not. The idea 
behind the devaluation of the 
franc is to make the rate of 
exchange so low as to attract 
foreign money to France. As 
from January 26 all French 
prices (for the goods sold abroad 
only) have in fact been cut by 
50 per cent. This means that if 
we want to buy a French car we 
need to spend only half as many 
pounds sterling or dollars as 
before to obtain the required 
number of francs to pay for it. 

To Increase Exports 

This is exactly what the 
French wish for. They want to 
increase their exports to the 
utmost in order to. obtain as 
much of the scarce' “hard ” 
currency as possible. They are 


Tt is now high summer in Aus- sure that the great reduction of 

+ vnlin Ic o nriniilov „_ i- __ „ e ~i-. 


tralia and bathing is a popular 
pastime on numerous beaches. 

But although Australia is an 
island, many of its inhabitants 
live hundreds of miles from the 
sea. Yet there are more 
swimmers in Australia, in pro- 


the export prices of French 
goods will result in bringing 
many more dollars to the French 
Treasury. The Treasury in turn 
would use these to buy essential 
goods for the French people 
and generally to improve the 


portion to its population, than in economic state of the country. 


any other country. More than 
70,000 children learn to swim 
every year under the various 
State Government educational 
training schemes. Every summer 
free swimming classes are held 
all over the Commonwealth— 
even in the interior, where a 
pond, or even a water-hole, takes 
the place of the sea. 

These -schemes were originated 
some years ago by newspaper 
proprietors and were carried 
out by enthusiastic instructors 
appointed by the Australian 
National Swimming Union. As 
the classes began to bear fruit, 
the State authorities assisted 
financially, until the whole of 
Australia was effectively covered 
each summer. The teachers are 
unpaid, except for their expenses, 
for the classes are held mainly 
during the summer vacations. 
Adults are also welcomed to the 
classes. 

A Rose by Any 
Other Name 


But why should we be anxious 
about this French move? There 
are several reasons. Firstly, the 
French and other nations agreed 
at Bretton Woods a few years 
ago not to' juggle with their 
currencies in this way. Like the 
throwing of a stone into a pond, 
a drastic devaluation of the 
franc causes ripples that may 
affect the pound. Secondly, the 
French will be able to compete 
more strongly with our exports, 
which we continue to sell at the 
old prices. But the third reason 
is perhaps the most important; : 

A Free Market 

The French Government has 
permitted a free market in 
American dollars; The word 
"free” means that, subject to 
certain limitations, a holder of 
dollar currency or gold (and 
many of them are French 
citizens) will be able to buy 
francs in’Paris at a better rate 
than the official rate—say 340 
francs for-one dollar instead of 
the official 214. 

Although the pound . sterling 


jCoME of the people who live in will not be admitted on this free 

.4- — e rwivVof if TYii rrVif Vi a rvrvon VViof 


i the 


^Womenswould ; 


tiny Kent village of 
which lies just 
off the historic Barham Downs 
near the colliery of Snowdown, 
have been considering a sugges¬ 
tion made recently by their 
district councillor. He thinks 
that the spelling of the name of 
the village should be Wymyns- 
would, as it was many years ago. 
But it is not certain that this 
version was* correct, for old 
records also give Wymingswould 
and Wymynswold. 

Possibly local feeling in the 
matter is best summed up in the 
comment of an old villager: “It 


market it might happen that 
people, say Americans, who have 
to pay for our goods in sterling, 
would not go to the Bank of 
England and pay four dollars 
for one pound, but would, instead, 
act in a roundabout way. They 
would go to Paris to buy cheap 
francs and with these francs buy 
the required pound sterling at 
less than four dollars to a pound. 
Consequently, we might become 
even shorter of dollars than we 
are now, 

Both the British and the 
French Governments will, how¬ 
ever, watch the situation very 


must be something simple or else - carefully so as to avoid any 
we’ll all spell it in our own. way, damage to the sterling area, of 
as they did in the past!” which Britain is the very core. 


The Passing of 
a Saint 

terrible thing has happened 
in India. One of the greatest, 
if not the greatest man of our 
times, Mahatnia Gandhi, has 
been killed. Hundreds of years 
hence people will feel sad as 
they read of this tragedy in their 
history books. For Gandhi was a 
great soul, a saint of our times 
whose life and teaching was a 
lesson for all mankind in the 
great spiritual realities. 

Gandhi’s teaching was simple 
indeed, the simplest illiterate 
peasant could easily grasp it; it 
was the gospel of love as the 
greatest force in the Universe. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who was 
born in 1869, was brought up by 
his parents never to destroy any 
form of life. They taught him 
that all life comes from God and 
is therefore sacred. All his life 
he practised and taught this. 

We British people are proud to 
think that Gandhi lived among 
us in London for three years. 
He came to London as a young 
man to study law. He was even 
at that time a little creature, 
frail and delicate, with bright 
eyes and thin features, a tiny, 
mouse-like man with the gentlest 
of voices, humble and courteous. 

His Gospel of Love 

In 1893 he went to South 
Africa to defend an Indian be¬ 
fore the Courts, and there his 
gospel of love was severely tested. 
For certain white men in South 
Africa were very different in their 
treatment' of “coloured” people 
from those Gandhi had met in 
London and India. 

-When he began to champion - 
his fellow-countrymen in South 
Africa, little Gandhi was often 
spitefully ill-used. But he fought 
down his anger and exercised 
a perfect self-control; he deter¬ 
mined to conquer his enemies by 
love and he taught the Indians 
to do likewise. In the end 
Gandhi’s methods won, and it is 
good to know that it was his 
friend General Smuts who 
abolished the laws against 
Indians. 

Returning to India Gandhi set 
to work to win complete in¬ 
dependence for his country by the 
same means. He taught his 
followers that they must gain 
their ends .by non-violent means, 
they must never retaliate with 
force against force however much 
they were provoked, they must 
never hate those who opposed 
them; yet they must stand up 
staunchly for what they believed 
to be true and just. 

We can say that it was because 
of Gandhi’s wonderful influence 
that British rule in India came 
to an end so peacefully and with 
such good will on both sides. The 
tragic happenings that have since 
come to India are no fault of 
Gandhi’s -and none of ours. To 
the very last hour of his life he 
worked and prayed for peace in 
the land he loved. _ 

Pagan Rome in Essex 

beautiful bronze figure of 
Mercury which is believed to 
date from the second century a d, 
has been presented to the Col¬ 
chester Museum. Mercury was 
the Roman god of merchants. 

The figure, which is 21 inches 
high, was ploughed up on a farm 
near Colchester some years ago. 
The spot where it was found is 
300 feet from where air photo¬ 
graphs had revealed that a great 
Roman temple once stood. 
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World News Reel 


EARTHQUAKES. In a series 
of earthquakes in the Central 
Philippines, not long ago, cracks 
100 yards wide appeared in the 
ground. 

H M S Snipe, during her Ant¬ 
arctic cruise this winter, has 
landed two men at Port Lockroy 
in Graham Land to establish the 
British research base. 

The English-speaking Union 
scholarship of 7$0 dollars, offered 
by the Cincinnati branch of the 
Union to enable a British uni¬ 
versity lecturer to spend one 
month in the U S, has been icon 
by Mr Kenneth Muir of Leeds 
University. 

PANTRY LAW. By a new law 
in Germany, all stocks of food, 
even those held by individual 
households, will have to be de¬ 
clared at a given date- This is 
to prevent food-hoarding. 

General Eisenhower has an¬ 
nounced that he will not stand 
as a candidate for election as 
President of ■ the U S, even if 
invited. 

Tanganyika police were re-, 
cently confronted with the task 
of finding three stolen bars of 
gold bullion somewhere in 100 
square miles of African busli.- 
They found the bars, which had 
been buried. 

CEYLON’S FLAG. Until the 
design of her new flag is de¬ 
cided, the Union Jack will con¬ 
tinue to be Ceylon’s national 
flag. When the new flag is 
agreed . upon, it will be used 
together with the Union Jack. 


The Quebec Government has 
adopted -a modified version of 
the old French fleur-de-lis flag as 
the official flag of the Province. 

The Newfoundland National 
Convention recently rejected the 
proposal for including in a 
referendum the question of 
whether Newfoundland should be 
joined to Canada as the tenth 
province of the Dominion. 

THE ENEMY. Ways to combat 
the tsetse fly which causes 
sleeping sickness were discussed 
recently at a conference held at 
Brazzaville in French Equatorial 
Africa. The delegates came from 
France and French Africa, from 
all the British territories in 
Africa, and from Belgian and 
Portuguese territories. 

U S National Geographic Society 
expeditions will study the eclipse 
of the sun on May 9 from Burma, 
Siam, China, Japan, Korea, and 
the Aleutian Islands. 

An assembly plant and servic¬ 
ing factory for Ferguson tractors 
and implements is to be erected 
at Umtali in Southern Rhodesia, 
Sufficient numbers, will be im¬ 
ported from England to cover the 
needs of both Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia. ,. 

SELECT COMPANY. W. Haz- 
are, of India, is the ninth man 
to score two separate centuries 
in a Test Match. He scored 116 
and 145 against Australia at 
Adelaide. 

The International ■ Children’s 
Emergency Fund has arranged - to 
give extra food to 700,000 needy 
mothers and children in Rome 
and other parts of Italy. 


Home News Reel 


IMPROVEMENT. The num¬ 
ber of people killed on the roads 
last year, 4881, was the lowest 
since records have been kept. 
During December, first month 
without basic petrol, the number 
of accidents was the lowest for 
any December for many years. 
448 people were killed in De¬ 
cember, compared' with 476 in 
November. 

The density of telephones in 
Britain, 45.1 to the square mile, 
is the highest in the world. 

One of our greatest architects 
and toivn-planners, Sir Charles 
Reilly, has passed on. He was 
for many years Professor of 
Architecture at Liverpool Uni¬ 
versity. 

EXCELLENT. During 1947 no 
children lost their lives on the 
roads of Hendon, a.town of more 
than 130,000. 

European volunteer workers 
employed in Britain numbered 
33,944 recently. 

The Carnegie Heroes’ Fund 
Certificate arid £15 has been 
presented to Mr Christopher 
Ivison, of Highfield Drive, Ewell, 
icho saved four-year-old Robert 
Gibbs from being electrocuted on 
the railway. 


GOLD BADGE. Mr F. Clark, 
a relief signalman of Cloughton, 
near Scarborough, has in'. 13 
years raised over' £4000 for the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institu¬ 
tion by giving lectures about.life¬ 
boat services.. The RNLI have 
awarded, him their Gold Badge. 

Congregation of Oxford Uni¬ 
versity decided, recently in favour' 
of an increase in the number of 
women undergraduates allowed to 
be in residence at the University. 

The Building Apprenticeship 
and Training Council has an¬ 
nounced that : young building 
apprentices . are to have the 
opportunity of taking university 
courses in building science. 

FAIR. Because undergradu¬ 
ates of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
have complained of the noise of 
the fair on Midsummer Common, 
especially in May when they are 
preparing for examinations, 
there will be no fair this May. 

A new church, St Mary of 
Nazareth, is to be built in the 
Salisbury Diocese as a memorial 
to the mothers of Britain. 

The total of babies born alive 
in England and Wales last year, 
886,633, ivas the highest since 
1921. 


Youth News Reel 


MARATHON MARKERS. At 

the Olympic Games this year 
Scouts will act as markers along 
the routes- of ■ the two long¬ 
distance :. evehts—tfie Marathon 
Race and the. 50-kiidmetre, Walk. 

The Chief Scout , has! awarded 
the Gilt Cross to Scout Rodney 
Styles, age 13, of the 15th City 
of Aberdeen - Group, ■'.' for . his. 
gallantry in rescuing a' four-year- 
old boy from drowning at Aber¬ 
deen last October. 

To replace Scoutmg textbooks 
destroyed by the occupation forces 
in Greece. Canadian Boy Scouts 


are having printed, in the Greek, 
language, 15,000 copies of B-P’s 
book Aids to ■ Scoutmastership. 
Canadian Boy Scouts’ contribu¬ 
tions'to. the Chins-Up Fund will 
pay: for. the icork. 

PROMPT ACTION. From his 
home 14-year-old John Ren wick¬ 
et the 47th Glasgow Company, . 
Boys Brigade, saw a little girl 
struggling in a canal. He 
climbed a wall, ran 60 yards, and 
jumped in and saved the girl 
from drowning. He receives the 
B B Diploma for Gallant Con¬ 
duct. 
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Adding a River to the Map 


new river may have to be 
added to the map of England 
if the plans now being worked 
out in the Fen District 
materialise. This new river, 
stretching from Kentford near 
Cambridge to Denver near 
Downham Market, will cut across 
four existing rivers—the Kennet, 
the Lark, the Little Ouse, and the 
Wissey—drawing away from 

them the flood waters which 
threaten the Fens, and pouring 
them into a huge reservoir at 
Denver to flow in the Ouse 
Relief Channel into the Wash. 

This plan, which will cost over 
six million pounds, is necessary 
if the Fens are to be saved 
permanently from disastrous 
floods. Last year’s floods, covered 
only seven per cent of the Fen 
district, but if nothing is done 
flooded areas are likely to be 
much larger. In the Fens flood¬ 
ing is caused by the coincidence 
of high spring tides and rivers 
already - swollen with water 

Digging For History 

'J'he wartime devastation round 
St Giles’s Church, Cripple- 
gate, presented the Roman and 
Medieval' London Excavation 
Society with a unique opportunity 
of discovery; and now Mr W. F. 
Grimes, honorary director of the 
society, has reported the finding 
of parts of the old Roman wall of 
London only eight to nine feet 
below the present road level, as 
well as some of the old Roman 
road, earthenware banks to the 
wall, and part of the bastions. 

At one spot where excavations 
took place, said Mr Grimes, they 
were dealing with the debris of 
1666 while workmen were clearing 
away the debris of 1941. We 
have excavated a complete 
picture of one small part of 
London from Roman times to the 
19th century," he added. 

THE MACMIDGES 

MV; A. Downes, lecturer in 
Entomology at Glasgow 
University, has been giving the 
latest information on the trouble¬ 
some Scottish midge. There are 
now, he says, 23 known species 
of midges in Scotland, of which 
14 have been found to bite man. 

The war against the midge, 
however, is prospering. A good 
protective cream containing 40 
per cent dimethylphthalate has 
been developed and control of 
midges by insecticides is being 
organised. So it looks as if 
science may yet free the Scottish 
Highlands from their annoying 
clouds of midges. 


drained off the land. The sluices 
become the focal points of flood 
protection, being closed at each 
high tide to prevent the sea 
water from invading the rivers. 1 
But a sluice which is closed to 
keep out the tidal water also 
prevents the fresh water from 
escaping into the sea, so that 
when the. sluices are closed the 
fresh water in the rivers begins 
to pile up, the strain on the 
banks is increased, and flooding 
may follow. 

Protection by heightening and 
strengthening the' river banks 
cannot go on indefinitely, because 
the foundations of the banks 
cannot bear much extra weight. 
A new way must be found of 
preventing Fen flooding. So the 
proposed new river will start a 
long way off the Fens and will 
draw off the dangerous waters 
before they reach the low-lying 
areas, where they are likely to 
burst the banks and submerge 
the. land. 

THE SHINING 
MEMORY 

JjfoRMA Jack, of Stockton, 
County Durham, died at the 
early age of 16, mourned by all 
who knew her. A zealous worker 
for the Church, she was the 
vicar’s secretary, youth club 
leader, bell-ringer, sick visitor, 
and a member of the choir. 

So deep an impression did she 
leave on the town that a stained- 
glass window has been placed in 
the parish church and unveiled 
by the Bishop of Durham. 

The First Airman 
to Win the V C 

Morden, Surrey, 14 houses 
for airmen are to be named 
after the first flying man to 
win the V C—Second-Lieutenant 
W. B. Rhodes-Moorhouse, who 
won it in 1915 during the First 
World War. He belonged to the 
Royal Flying Corps before the 
RAF was formed. 

In those days airmen often 
fought from their planes with 
revolvers or rifles; a machine- 
gun fixed to an aeroplane was a 
novelty, and bombs were often 
dropped by hand. 

On April 29,1915, Rhodes-Moor¬ 
house set out to bomb a railway 
line at Courtrai, came down to 
300 feet to hit his target, and 
was mortally wounded. In spite 
of his wounds he flew the 35 
miles back to headquarters and 
made his report. The next day 
he died in hospital. 



A Cheer in Antarctica 

The men of the Australian Antarctic Research Expedition raise 
a cheer as the flag is hoisted over Heard Island. 
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An Unexpected Visitor 

A thrilling moment for the home team occurred when Tommy Lawton, England centre forward, 
had a shot at “ goal ” while on a visit to Weston-Super-Mare. 


More Soap, Less 
Excuse 

■yyHEN a Central African mother 
asks her son “ Did you wash 
your neck?” she has to take his 
word for it—no “ tide-mark ’’ 
being visible. But all too often 
young Africans can answer truth¬ 
fully, “Sorry, Ma, no soap.” 

Alas! This time-honoured ex¬ 
planation will soon be a thing of 
the past. Lever Brothers are to 
build a chain of seven soap 
factories from Cairo to Johannes¬ 
burg to make more soap avail¬ 
able to African natives. It looks 
as though a popular song of the 
future will be: “There’s an 
awful lot of soap in Africa.” 

JEALOUS CATS 

JyjANY high-born cats at the 
Southern Counties Cat Club 
Show in London must have been 
furious when a tortoiseshell and 
white cat of unknown origin, 
named Noxa Teena, won three 
first prizes. No one knew any¬ 
thing about her father and 
mother, but her appearance had 
been good enough for the judges. 
“ What a common cat! ” hissed 
unsuccessful rivals with long 
pedigrees. But Noxa Teena’s 
self-satisfied purring probably 
told them, in cat language, some¬ 
thing about sour grapes. 

Another Princes Street 

JJemel Hempstead, in Hertford¬ 
shire, one of the new Eng¬ 
lish satellite towns, is to have its 
main street modelled on the 
famous Princes Street of Edin¬ 
burgh. Mr G. A. Jellicoe, the 
architect who is helping to plan 
the new town, was very impressed 
with Princes Street when he saw 
it at the Festival last year. 

The idea struck him that the 
contours of the land at the 
Hemel Hempstead site were very 
similar to those of Edinburgh, 
and so the plan of building an 
English Princes Street was born. 

A RAILWAY ON 
THE MOVE 

JgERMUDA’s little railway, with its 
20 miles of track, is now to 
be taken up and moved entirely, 
probably to South America, where 
it will be laid down again. It has 
been sold by the Bermudan 
Government to a U S firm. 

The railway was constructed 16 
years ago when motor-cars were 
still banned in the Islands. Care, 
however, are now allowed and the 
Government decided last year that 
motor-buses should be used for 
public transport instead of the 
railway. 


A LITTLE ISLAND’S 
GREAT GIFT 

Jn the Pacific, and close to the 
Equator, is. Nauru, a tiny 
island of about eight square 
miles. It has only some 1400 
people, but their head chief has 
sent £700 in Australian money 
to the Prime. Minister of 
Australia for the purchase of 
food for Britain—a' truly gener¬ 
ous act. 

Nauru is administered jointly 
by Britain, Australia, arid New 
Zealand under a Mandate given 
originally by the League of 
Nations. Before 1914 the island 
belonged to Germany. 

A Link With 
Norman England 

/Y Treasurer of England in the 
reign of Henry I is com¬ 
memorated by a modern effigy 
which has been placed in the 
Pilgrim Church of the Anglican 
Shrine of Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham at Little Walsingham, Nor¬ 
folk. He was Geoffrey de 
Clinton, builder of the priory and 
castle at Kenilworth, in Warwick¬ 
shire. 

The effigy was given by 
Geoffrey’s descendants, members 
of the Fynes-Clinton family, one 
of whom is the Rector of St 
Magnus the Martyr, London 
Bridge, and a guardian of the 
shrine. 

Carved from stone brought 
from the Forest of Dean, the 
effigy and its altar tomb rest on 
tiles from Kenilworth Priory. 
The recumbent figure is in chain 
armour, with legs crossed and 
bearing a shield and sword. At 
the feet is a model of Kenilworth 
Castle. 


Our Chums Down 
Under 

A ustralia ’ w ^ lic ^ can provide 
all the meat and butter any 
Australian could possibly require, 
and then have plenty left over 
for export, has maintained the 
rationing of these foods in order 
to have a greater surplus to send 
to Britain; 

The weekly ration of butter for 
Australians is 6 oz per head, and 
of meat, 2j lbs for adults. Aus¬ 
tralia was therefore able to send 
us last year an extra supply of 
135,000 tons of fresh meat and 
31,000 tons of butter. Australians 
also reduced their own home 
supplied of tinned meat by 50 
per cent compared with 1942, and 
their dried milk by 25 per cent. 

More impressive still has been 
the sacrifice by individual Aus¬ 
tralians of .their own meat and 
butter ration coupons so that this 
unclaimed food could be sent to 
Britain. Last year about three 
million meat ration coupons were 
voluntarily surrendered. 

The Australians also sent us 
over four million food parcels in 
1947. 

THE THEATRE GOES 
TO THE SCHOOL 

J)uring the next few months 
■many children in the remote 
villages of Buckinghamshire will 
get a chance to see their first 
play. 

Every day a company of six 
players, with props and costumes, 
leaves Amersham in a converted 
Civil Defence van to give two 
performances of plays at different 
village schools. This theatre unit 
has been financed by the County 
Education Committee. 


Fifty-a-Side Football 


Quarrymen of Corfe, Dorset, are 
reviving a quaint street foot¬ 
ball custom on Shrove Tuesday. 
Members of the Ancient Order 
of Marblers, who claim the 
centuries-old privilege of quarry¬ 
ing marble and stone in the Isle 
of Purbeck, they are preserving 
an old right-of-way by playing 
fifty-a-side football on the ground 
between Corfe and Owre Quay. 

For more than 400 years, up to 
1939, this queer game of football 
has been played following the 
holding of the Marblers’ Court in 
the Guildhall, which is for the 
election of freemen. 

Nobody is ever admitted to the 
freedom except the sons of Guild 
members, who jealously guard 
the privileges granted under an 


Elizabethan charter. It has 
always been the custom for a 
quarryman’s son to be admitted 
at fourteen as an apprentice; at 
twenty-one he becomes a free¬ 
man. 

In the old days the Marblers’ 
Guild did not encourage its 
young members to marry. Those 
who did marry had to pay two 
tolls—a wedding toll of one 
shilling and a toll for a football 
for the Shrove Tuesday game. \ 

A similar game of football is 
still played every Shrove Tues¬ 
day at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, 
where the teams are called Up¬ 
wards and Downwards, the divid¬ 
ing line being the stream flowing 
through the centre of the tow r n. 
Hundreds of people take part- 
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Tractors For America 

It is almost an example of “coals to Newcastle ” when Britain 
exports tractors to USA, but here we see the first of a 
£5,000,000 order being shipped at London Docks. 


Learning After School 


conference notable in the 
history of British education 
begins on Friday this week at 
Buxton. It will be the first meet¬ 
ing of the National Foundation 
for Adult Education, which will 
draw together all those organisa¬ 
tions seeking to help people to 
learn after they have left school. 

This eagerness to learn has the 
enthusiastic support of the 
Ministry of Education, which 
regards “ further education ” as 
essential to the well-being of 
grown-up citizens. It was little 
more than a hundred years ago 
that all this had its beginnings,, 
in the days when factories were 
developing and England was pass¬ 
ing from an agricultural into an 
industrial land. 

First came the Sunday schools, 
which in the early days of the 
nineteenth century were organised 
by mill-owners and wealthy in¬ 
dustrialists to teach adults to 
read. In Bristol alone between 
1812 and 1832 over 3000 adults 
were taught;, to " read. Then in 
Birmingham there were the Sun¬ 
day societies which taught young 
men geography, book-keeping, 
and drawing and led to the 
foundation of the Birmingham 
Artisans’ Library. 

Then a famous man. Dr George 
Birkbeck, entered the field of 
adult education at Anderson’s 
University, Glasgow, and there 
enrolled as many as 500 work¬ 
people to hear his lectures on 


scientific knowledge. Then 
followed the associations known 
as Mechanics’ Institutes, which 
began with one in London in 1817. 
These Societies for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, in which 
members read papers on every 
conceivable subject, arose- all over 
Britain, and by 1851 there were 
610 Institutes with a membership 
of over 600,000. Birkbeck College 
in London perpetuates the name 
of the founder of the Mechanics’ 
Institutes, which were the fore¬ 
runners of our big technical 
institutes. 

About 1860 a Cambridge man, 
James Stuart of Trinity College, 
visited the North of England to 
give the first courses of university 
lectures outside the university 
walls. Cambridge led the way 
with a “ travelling university ” in 
what came later to be known as 
University Extension Lectures. 
Out of this movement in 1903 was 
born the Workers’ Educational 
Association which today has 
many thousands enrolled in its 
classes. 

Under- the Education Act of 
1944 “ it is now the duty of every 
education authority to plan for 
adults to learn as well as 
children.” In this the new 
Foundation for Adult Education ' 
will have many powerful allies— 
good, cheap books, the radio, 
films, the Press—of which the old 
pioneers of learning never 
dreamed. 


His Cricket Coach Was Auntie 


‘YY'hen James Laker, the Surrey 
County off-spin bowler, was 
chosen as a member of the 
MCC team to tour the West 
Indies this summer many 
followers of cricket raised their 
eyebrows, writes the C N Sports¬ 
man, for Laker was. com¬ 
paratively unknown. 

Then came the First Test at 
Barbados. Jim Laker was chosen, 
and in his first game as an 
■England player, he leapt into 
prominence by dismissing seven 
West Indies batsmen, including 
George Headley, for only 103 
runs! 

Although he represents Surrey, 
Jim Laker was born at Shipley, 
in Yorkshire. He was reared on 
cricket, for from the age of four 
'ilis aunt, Mrs Ellen Kane, a 


local schoolmistress,-coached and 
encouraged him in the game. 
When still in his teens, Jim 
Laker played for Shipley, in the 
Bradford League. Then war 
came, a'nd the young bowler 
donned khaki. He gained further 
prominence in Army cricket and 
then returned to this country; 
but not to Yorkshire. He settled 
in London and played for the 
Catford club. 

When he was recommended to 
Surrey, Jim Laker’s residential 
qualification was complete, and 
last summer he forsook his job 
as a bank clerk and became a 
County cricketer. Now, at. 23, 
he is on the road to a great 
cricketing career. Unfortunately, 
his aunt has not lived to see the 
result of her early efforts. 
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New Hope For 
Africa 

'J'he recent White Paper detail¬ 
ing the first year’s working 
of the Government's groundnuts 
scheme in Tanganyika stresses 
the importance of Britain’s 
African adventure. 

Groundnuts yield much-needed 
fats. The quicker this scheme 
grows, the sooner we shall be 
able to buy at the grocer’s all the 
fats we need—without coupons. 

But that is not the chief value 
of the enterprise. Its significance 
lies in its appeal to the spirit of 
mankind. It is the first major 
scheme of development in the 
uncultivated parts of Africa. 

There have been many 
pioneers, and much lasting work 
has been done in other directions. 
But this is the colonial “ new 
look.” Other plans are afoot. 

They will need brains, sinew, 
muscle, and—above all—a spirit 
of adventure. Universities will 
begin. to pay more and more 
attention to a type of “ colonial 
course ” which will fit the young 
men and women of Britain to 
play their part in these projects. 

History is now being made by 
Mr H. A. Marquand, one-time 
Cardiff professor, who has been 
sent by the Government to see 
how our African experiment is 
progressing. 

A Treasure-House 

He is the first Minister to get 
an over-all glimpse of it, for his 
travels are taking him through 
the Sudan, Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland, North 
and South Rhodesia, and the 
Union of South Africa. 

Apart from its agricultural 
wealth, Africa is a treasure-house 
of unguessed mineral wealth. It 
has coal in abundance. Its 
mighty cataracts, so fatal to 
river shipping development, are 
yet a source of hydro-electric 
power. Already a splendid 
natural harbour at Mikindani is 
being converted into a seaport. 

But the economic expansion of 
Africa, aimed at raising the 
native standard of living as well 
as replenishing our larders, is 
impossible without tools. 

Mr Marquand’s main task is to 
find out where the tools—ex¬ 
cavators, cranes, locomotives, 
wagons, and other equipment— 
are most needed. In rationing 
the machine products of our 
factories our Government must 
settle priorities for these African 
schemes—groundnuts, rice, cotton, 
oil seed, to mention a few of the 
possibilities. All are clamouring 
for machinery. 

After covering nearly three 
million square miles of territory 
in six week’s Britain's economic 
explorer should have little doubt 
of' the difficulties—or the ulti¬ 
mate triumphs. 


Olympic Hope 



Allan Parker, 19-year-old University 
student, training for the mile race 
in the Olympic Games. 


The Childro. 



Western Union 


B ritain’s Foreign Minister 

has sounded a new call to 
the. nations of Western Europe 
to think of themselves .as one 
unit, and to “ mobilise such 
moral and material force as will 
create confidence and energy in 
the West and inspire respect 
elsewhere.” An ideal and a task 
are now set before the peoples 
of Western Europe which will 
test both their zeal and their 
practical ability. 

United already in many ways, 
including a common belief in 
democracy, in the liberties of the 
ordinary citizen. Western Europe 
is now challenged to begin 
thinking of itself as one fellow¬ 
ship in actual practice. To ac¬ 
complish this will mean a revo¬ 
lution in ideas, and not least for 
the people in these islands de¬ 
tached from the mainland of 
Europe. Practical considerations 
as well as sympathies link us 
unmistakably with the Con¬ 
tinent, and the problems of the 
separated European peoples are 
also ours. 

The idea of a United States of 
Europe that has long been the 
dream of far-seeing statesmen 
has now been brought into the 
realm of political necessity. Un¬ 
less we can now strike out boldly 
along fresh paths 

... a// that we have left is empty 
talk 

Of old achievements, and despair 
of new. 

■yiiE faith that has made Europe 
the home and hearth of 
modern civilisation, of freedom 
and fair hopes for mankind, is on 
its sternest trial. The need now 
is for realistic talk and action 
about food, factories, coal, steel, 
railways, frontiers, wheat, fats, 
and oil. From these things dis¬ 
unity may arise, but from them 
also, by orderly planning, unity 
may be born. 

This new'hope for mankind in 
the West is dependent above all, 
however, on the ordinary people 
of the western democracies be¬ 
coming enthusiastic about it. 
Unless they see the vision of a 
fairer future for themselves and 
their chijdren, and gird them¬ 
selves to work for it, this bold 
and bracing conception will lie 
frozen in the statesmen’s office 
files. 

There is no time to be lost. If 
Britain’s call to action is 
heeded—and now—Europe will 
rise out of her present divisions 
and despair in her full stature, 
to take her rightful place in the 
world and shape new and glorious 
chapters in the story of Civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Above All Things 

JnJeither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come. 

Nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Saint Paid 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

r J"'HE death of Mahatma Gan< 
has been mourned by ; 
mankind, for he inspired peopk 
whose views were very different 
from his own by his indomitable 
spirit and by his intense love foi; 
the outcast and afflicted. It was 
due to him more than to any other 
person that India won her in¬ 
dependence and every race in 
that great land has benefited by* 
his long life of self-sacrifice. 
The name of Gandhi will be 
revered down the Ages. 


A Chance For 
Every Boy 

JJnder a new Government 
scheme, cadets at the Royal- 
Naval College, Dartmouth, will 
receive their tuition and mainten¬ 
ance free. Entry to Dartmouth 
will be by examination and 
interview for boys between 16 
years and 16 Tears, 4 months. 

In future no promising lad 
will be prevented from becoming 
an officer in Britain’s proudqst 
Service, the Royal Navy, because 
his parents are unable to pay the 
fees for him to be trained. 

The nation will heartily agree 
with Mr W. Edwards, M P, 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
who has said that the Admiralty 
considered that every boy in 
the country should have a fair 
opportunity of meeting the high 
standards demanded. 


COMPROMISE 

"piE word Compromise is becom¬ 
ing, increasingly important. 
In Parliament, in industrial 
relations, and in everyday affairs, 
the settlement of difference by 
compromise—mutual conces¬ 

sions—is the only way of avoid¬ 
ing a deadlock. 

Some people see in a com¬ 
promise a sign of weakness ; but 
more often than not it is the 
product of a strong mind which 
s reasonable, and not obstinate. 

More of it is needed in world 
affairs ; the United Nations will 
never settle its differences with¬ 
out compromise. It is the Open 
Sesame to peace. 


Under the r 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If trying children 
are persevering 


'J'ourists with dollars to spend will 
be Britain’s star boarders. 
They would prefer a place in the sun. 
0 

B .ICON is sent over from Ireland 
in newspapers. People gel' 
rasher and rasher. 

0 

Londoners are afraid to let them¬ 
selves go, says a writer. If they 
do they, always want to come back. 

0 ' 

LADY is said to be a first-rate 
cook. She can cook at any rate. 
0 

Lhe boxer who declares that he is 
a match for anyone should be 
careful someone doesn’t strike him. 
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s Newspaper 


First Things First 

>We hope no more will be heard 
of the G P O proposal to 
introduce ^rectangular pillar¬ 
boxes in London. 

The familiar round ones may 
be old-fashioned, but it will be 
time enough to experiment with 
cubist pillar-boxes when the 
old-fashioned Penny Post has 
been restored. 


YOUNG MUSIC LOVERS 

'P'jie growing interest of our 
nation in the arts was 
stressed the other day by Mr 
George Tomlinson, Minister of 
Education. He was speaking at 
the 25 th Robert Mayer Anniver¬ 
sary Concert for Children at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. He 
pointed out that at the first 
Robert Mayer concert there was 
an audience of only 400 ; now 
thousands are turned away. 

To admire the work’of others, 
however, is not enough, and Mr 
Tomlinson appealed to young 
people to take part themselves 
in making music. He said : “ By 
tinging or playing some instru¬ 
ment, however amateurishly, you 
will get a far deeper understand¬ 
ing of the meaning of the 
composers.” 

—++— 


BRITISH TRANSPORT 



JJere is the Seal of the new British 
Transport Commission which 
has been designed by Mr Cecil 
Thomas. The seal consists of the 
British lion, a wheel, with a winged 
arrow superimposed on wavy lines 
to represent; the Docks and Inland 
Waterways, and two torches, sym¬ 
bolising electric power. 


Jitor’s Table 

fjDNDOX Houses Spurt Ahead, says 
a headline. Their owners are 
witling to let them. 

0 

man who has been a shepherd for 
thirty years says he followed his 
father in the job. Instead of the 
sheep ? 

a 

'J'EN o’clock is too late for children 
to be jumping about, says a 
father. They ought to jump into bed. 

a 

Prospects of British woollen goods 
in the United States are good. 
People will cease to knit their brows.. 



“ j HAD terrible dreams all night— 
I didn't sleep a wink.” 


THINGS SAID 

Mnless the nations realise that 
they must be loyal not only 
to themselves, but also to the 
whole human family, the world 
is lost. General Smuts 

The mother’s job is to make do 
and mend, to stand in 
queues day after day, to keep the 
home together and the household 
fed. The Bishop of Salisbury 

Trough limited by shortages 
of labour, machinery, animal 
feeding-stuffs, and other factors, 
we are going to produce every 
ounce of food possible in the 
years ahead. President, 

National Farmers' Union 

VWe believe in the pound, we 
” believe in your good old 
sterling, as we believe in your 
good, honest steel and your good, 
honest workmanship. 

Senhor E. Fusar of 
the Brazilian Embassy 

Learning While Serving 

If an Army recruit is below a 
certain educational standard 
he receives basic training to 
make good the deficiency. For 
every soldier, training in citizen¬ 
ship, current affairs and, later, 
English, mathematics, and other 
subjects, is compulsory for a 
specified number of hours each 
week. Even when the time for 
compulsory education is past 
there are facilities at Army Edu¬ 
cational Centres for students to 
prepare for matriculation and 
higher exams. 

All this and much more is 
covered by the Army Education 
Scheme, and the public has been 
seeing something of its splendid 
work in the Art Gallery of the 
Imperial Institute at South 
Kensington, where an exhibition 
of teaching aids has been held. 

The wise young man who 
is compelled to join the Army 
of today will find that his short 
spell of service will teach him 
far more than the arts of war. 


Where Lies the Land? 

W/Iiere lies the land to which 
” the ship would go ? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen 
know. 

And where the land she travels 
from ? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they 
can say. 

On sunny noons upon the deck’s 
smooth face. 

Linked arm in arm, how pleasant 
here to pace ; 

Or, o’er the stern reclining, 
watch below 

The foaming wake far widening 
as we go. 

O 11 stormy nights when wild 
north-westers rave, 

How proud a thing to fight with 
wind and wave ! [[mast 

The dripping sailor on the reeling 
Exults to- bear, and scorns to 
wish it past. 

Where lies the land to which 
the ship would go ? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen 
know. [from ? Away, 

And where the land she travels 
Far, far behind, is all that they 
can say. - A. H. Clough 
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Britain’s Oldest Trade 

IWTr W. Tregonning Hooper, a Cornish mining expert, 
has made a plea for the restoration of Cornwall’s ancient 
industry of tin-mining. The best-informed authorities, he said, 
are emphatic that there is as much mineral left in Cornwall as 
has been produced through the ages, and probably 10,000 
tons of tin a year could still be mined. 


Tin mining has become practi¬ 
cally extinct in the Duchy. By 
1940 the production was only 
1500 tons a year, while that of 
Malaya was 85,000. Yet it was 
Cornish tin and copper—which 
together form bronze—that first 
brought Britain to the know¬ 
ledge of the ancient world. 

A thousand years before Christ 
Cornish tin lured traders from 
the Near East to Britain. 
Through the Mediterranean and 
out through the Straits of 
Gibraltar they voyaged, across 
perilous seas to the estuaries of 
the Cornish rivers, there to 
barter their wares. They were 
trading here before Hannibal 
was born, before Carthage was 
founded. 

The Greeks wrote of the 
Cassiterides (Tin Islands), the 
mysterious origin of the tin that 
came to their country; but they 
thought vaguely of the Cassi¬ 
terides as being somewhere out 
in the mists of the western 
ocean. In the days of ancient 
Rome, however, it became known 
that tin came from Britain, 
among other places; and the 
Roman writer Posidonius, who 
was a friend of Cicero, described 
how the inhabitants of Cornwall 
—which he called Bolerium— 
won tin from the soil. 

SAD MEN, HOLLOW 


But Julius Caesar made no 
’ mention of Cornish tin, nor did 
the Domesday. Book, and its 
recorded history began in 1156, 
when it was mentioned in the 
Pipe Rolls, medieval official 
( records. In 1201 King John 
' granted a Charter for the Stan¬ 
naries, which were special courts 
for the “tinners.” In 1337 the 
Black Prince received the title 
of Duke of Cornwall and levied 
taxes on the’production of tin. 

In those days the tin ore was 
found near the surface in valleys, 
but by 1450 this source was 
exhausted and the tin-seekers 
began sinking shafts. In 1777 
Newcomen and Savery brought 
to the mines the steam pump 
from which James Watt, who 
lived and worked for many 
months in Cornwall, evolved his 
steam engine. 

Tin mining died out in Corn¬ 
wall because tin could not be pro¬ 
duced so easily or in such great 
quantities as in other countries, 
notably Malaya, where it is 
found near the surface. But 
nowadays, when there is a big 
demand for tin (worth £540 a 
ton) and a big shortage of dollars 
in Britain’s pocket, Cornwall’s 
ancient industry might again 
help the nation on its way back 
to prosperity. 

1EN, AND TRIFLERS 
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The Intruder 

King Penguins turned up their noses 
at a stranger when a New Zealand 
Sheldrake invaded their domain 
at the London Zoo. 


BADMINTON TO 
THE FORE 

Qn Saturday, February 14, Eng¬ 
land will meet Scotland at 
Hull in the annual badminton 
match between the two countries. 
The English players have a grand 
record of victories against the 
Scots, and no one has done more 
towards this than Mrs H. S. Uber, 
whose name appears many times 
in the list of women’s singles, 
women's doubles, and mixed 
doubles champions of All-Eng¬ 
land, and who this week-end will 
be playing in her 28th inter¬ 
national match. The All-Eng¬ 
land Championships, which will 
be staged in March, will be fifty 
years old next year. 

Badminton, successor to the 
ancient indoor game of battledore 
and shuttlecock, is becoming 
more and more popular, and the 
International Badminton Federa¬ 
tion have decided to stage an 
international competition next 
winter, with the Final being 
played in London in March 1949. 
Teams from all over the world 
are being invited to take part. 

As in so many other sports, 
equipment is still a problem, 
especially in the case of shuttles. 
These are made of feathers from 
Central Europe and cork from 
Spain and Portugal. With all the 
best shuttles—which are made in 
Britain—for export only, the 
200,000 badminton players in 
these islands must be content to 
take what are left. 

No Pains, No Gains 

'J'his month the Boys Hostels 
Association is celebrating its 
21st anniversary at John Benn 
House, the , well-known resi¬ 
dential club in Stepney, London, 
where hundreds of homeless 
boys during the past 21 years, 
have lived from the time they 
were 14 until they we’re 18. 

The plight of homeless boys 
today is, happily, somewhat 
easier than it was in 1927, when 
many unwanted lads in East 
London were still sleeping under 
railway arches. However, 40 per 
cent of the boys of the Associa¬ 
tion at present are orphans, 37 
per cent come from broken 
homes, while others have faced 
personal tragedies which are 
nearly always healed by loving 
care and guidance in the right 
surroundings. 

The motto of John Benn 
House is, “No Pains, No Gains,” 
and every boy pays out of his 
earnings towards his upkeep. 

The Association was founded 
as a memorial to Sir John Benn, 
who spent his boyhood in 
Stepney and later became Chair¬ 
man of the L C C. 


X[ot long ago the Society of 
Pewter Collectors met in 
London to discuss their latest 
discoveries of old pewter utensils. 
Theirs is a fascinating-hobby. , 
Up till about the end of. the 
17th century pewter was very 
widely used for making plates, 
cruets, drinking vessels, and 
many other similar articles. The 
pewter used was generally an 
alloy of tin and lead. England 
was famous for, its pewter and 
the pewterer craftsmen were 


termed Sadware men, Hollow- 
ware men, or Trifiers, according 
to the method employed in 
fashioning their wares. 

In the 18th century glass 
and china ware became much 
cheaper, pewter began to be 
thought of as “vulgar,” and its 
manufacture gradually ceased. 
Now it is sought after as ■ a 
fashionable antique. 

In London, the Worshipful 
Company of Pewterers is one of 
the old City Livery Companies. 
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Shepherds On Steps to Sporting Fame 
Stilts 


The Children’s Newspaper, tebruary 14, 1943 


£}oys and girls enjoying the 
fun of , the fair at Christ¬ 
church, New Zealand, recently, 
were suddenly surprised to see a 
man on a seven-foot pair of stilts 
walking towards them. A few 
moments later they were still 
more surprised to hear that 'the 
stilt walker, Mr L. G. Lukey, had 
in .four days walked on the 
stilts all the way from Ashburton 
to Christchurch—54 miles! 

Mr Lukey’s stilts were fitted 
with shoe rests, to support his 
feet comfortably, with an inch- 
high band to keep them from 
slipping. A rubber band made 
from a piece of old tyre sup¬ 
ported the front of each foot, the 
stilt walker being raised three 
feet from the ground. Rubber 
grips were fixed to the ends, and 
Mr Lukey’s rubber-soled shoes 
were specially made to minimise 
jolting. 

On the first day he walked 
12 miles against a high wind 
which made the going far from 
easy; on the second, 17 miles; 
on the third, 16 miles; and on 
the fourth day nine miles, which 
brought him to the fair. 

Mr Lukey gave this advice to 
stilt walkers; “Always take a 
clean step, lifting the feet well 
above the ground, and keep the 
rhythm of whatever timing you 
are on at the moment.” 

A man on stilts is a rare sight 
in Britain nowadays. When our 
fathers were boys, stilts were 
more common, but we have to go 
back to our grandfathers’ boy¬ 
hood to find stilt walking a 
popular pastime among young 
people. 

In those days the world’s most 
famous stilt walkers were the 
farmers and shepherds in the 
Department of Landes, Prance, 
an area noted for the dampness 
of its soil. One stilt walker of 
the district, Silvain Dornon, a 
baker, created a world record by 
walking on stilts from Paris to 
Moscow, a distance of 1580 miles, 
in 58 days. 

- One of the most famous clowns 
on stilts was Bob Pender. For 
many years his troupe of giants 
performed in Drury Lane panto¬ 
mime. They were so cleverly 
trained that they could walk 
uphill, in crowded streets, or over 
rough cobbles, with equal ease. 



Mary Russell Vick Chops Off the 

Ration 



Mary Russell Vick, 
who before her mar¬ 
riage to an RAF 
fighter pilot in 1944, 
was Mary de Putron, 
was born in Jersey. 


Best known as a hockey 
centre forward, lawn tennis 
was the game at which she 
first excelled. At 16 she was 
runner-up in the schoolgirls’ 
tournament at Queen’s Club. 


At Oxford she took an 
honours degree in mathe¬ 
matics and gained blues for 
lawn tennis, squash, hockey, 
and cricket. She captained 
the tennis and squash teams. 


When the England hockey 
team toured USA recently, 
they won all their 18 
matches, scoring 208 goals to 
5 (Mary scored 79). She is a 
Sussex County player. 


A Royal Palace in Kensington 


J^ENSINGTON PALACE, home Of 

kings, is for the time being 
the home of Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. In 
this gracious old building, the 
birthplace of her grandmother 
Queen Mary and of her great- 
great-grandmother Queen Vic¬ 
toria, the Princess has taken up 
residence with her husband until 
Clarence Rouse is ready for 
them. 

The palace did not fare too 
well during the war, and is still 
sorely in need of repair; but not 
for the first time. It was falling 
to pieces when Sir Christopher 
Wren rebuilt it for William III; 
and when again it was becoming 
forlorn, William Kent the 
Georgian painter and landscape- 
gardener took it in hand and 
nearly decorated Wren’s work out 
of recognition. Yet again, after 
Queen Victoria had given it to 
the nation at her Diamond 
Jubilee, reverent skill brought 
Christopher Wren back to his 
own, so that now when we enter 
it, we find it in the main the 
King’s Palace as he-made it. 

The way to the State Apart¬ 
ments is by his nobly designed 
King’s Staircase, altered not for 
the better by William Kent, who 
painted a colonnade on its 
enclosing walls. Let us, however, 
give Kent his due, for this is a 
successful example of -early 
Georgian taste and fashions, and. 


some of the smaller panel paint¬ 
ings have a particular interest. 
George I, a good fighting man, 
fought at Vienna, where the 
Turkish invasion of Europe was 
halted, and he brought back two 
prisoners, Mahout and Mustapha, 
who became his devoted servants. 
Both of them are portrayed here; 
and so is Peter the Wild Boy, who 
was found crawling on all-fours 
in a wood at Hamelin, and was 
brought as a curiosity to London, 
where he learnt to walk upright. 


Flying Family 

The three children of Captain 
James Matheson lead a 
wandering life, for their father is 
a technical superintendent of 
British Overseas Airways. All 
born in different countries, 
between them they have already 
added 700 flying hours to their 
father’s total of 10,400 hours in 
the air. 

Liris, who is eleven, was born 
in Scotland and has 315 flying 
hours to her credit. John, now 
eight, made his first flight at the 
age of five months from Palestine, 
where he was born; he has 225 
hours in his log book. Kyle, who 
was born in South Africa, is now 
only six, but he has flown 143 
hours since he was seven months 
old. 


By the King’s Staircase we 
reach the State Apartments 
where William III, his wife 
Queen Mary, Queen Anne, and 
George II died, and where Queen 
Victoria and. our own beloved 
Queen Mary were born. 

Here is the room where at two 
o'clock in the morning the young 
Victoria, was called from sleep 
to hear from the Archbishop and 
Lord Chamberlain that she was 
Queen—a girlish figure with a 
shawl about her nightdress, and 
her hair about her shoulders. 

Beyond is the great King’s 
Gallery which nothing can rob of 
its grandeur and simplicity. Here 
can be seen the oak cornice, the 
oak doors and much of the 
carving Grinling Gibbons did for 
Wren. This is where William III 
would pace up and down on days 
when- the east wind kept him 
indoors, and where on the great 
dial, still hanging above the over¬ 
mantel, he could read what the 
weather was. -- Though it looks 
like a big clock face, it is really a 
map of North West Europe and 
the British Isles, and on the 
minute hand it has an old dial 
pointer which is united with a 
vane outside so as to move with 
the wind. 

Truly, there is much of old 
England’s story dimly reflected 
within these mellowed walls 
where Princess Elizabeth has now- 
made her home. 


Two special ivory seals, or 
“chops ” as they are called 
in China, are being carved by 
Lo Fen, a Cantonese “magic 
carver ” who has been engaged 
on the task for over sixteen 
months and hopes to complete it 
by March. The seals, one inch 
square and four inches high, 
are to be presented to President 
Chiang Kai-shek. His name will 
be carved op their base, and on 
the four sides 100,000 minute 
characters will present the entire 
text of his famous book, China’s 
Destiny. 

These Chinese chops are 
usually from one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch square at 
the base, and two to four inches 
high. Engraved on the base are 
the characters of the owner’s 
name, so that when the chop is 
pressed into ink and then on a 
document the legal signature of 
the owner is.clearly shown. 

A business, firm’s chop is 
usually . several inches across. 
Engraved on its base there may 
be the address and the type of 
business, as well as other infor¬ 
mation, in addition to the name. 
Some chops are plain, but many 
have fine figures cut on the top, 
the sign of the zodiac under 
which the owner was born fre¬ 
quently being used, as well as 
figures of gods and animals. 

If a Chinese loses a chop he 
must immediately notify his 
bankers and business associates 
that papers bearing the old seal 
must not be recognised. If the 
chop is not found he has a new 
chop and registers the design. 

Red ink is used always, except 
during mourning, when black or 
green ink takes its place. The 
colour of the red ink comes from 
a finely-powdered mercuric acid. 
It never fades; in fact, its 
brilliance increases with age. 

TURNER’S CHARITY 

^Y HEN Mr Matthew Turner, a 
former Mayor of Beverley, 
Yorkshire, died in 1853, he left 
a sum of money, now known as 
the Turner Charity, the interest 
from which has been divided 
each year amon© domestic ser¬ 
vants of the town with long 
and faithful service. Up to now, 
2957 women have received more 
than £31,000. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST—Picture Version of Captain Marryat’s Story 



Edward and his companion joined the party of 
Cavaliers and the Roundheads fled. Most of 
the Cavaliers then escaped northwards, but 
Edward and his] friend and another donned the 
uniforms of three dead Roundheads. In this 
disguise they passed unsuspected through 
Cromwell’s victorious army and, five days 
later, reached the children’s cottage in the 
New Forest, where they were safe. 


Edward went to the Heath erstones and told 
them of Cromwell’s victory. Later he went 
for a walk with Patience. He had resolved to 
tell her he loved her and to confess his real 
name, Beverley. But when he spoke of his 
love she replied that she .had only thought of 
him as a friend. This was a sad disappointment 
for Edward. Before he could tell her his real 
name, Mr Heatherstone met them. 


I^r Heatherstone said he had received some 
good news. Parliament had granted him 
the estate of Arnwood. “ I would not accept 
it if there was a living heir,” he said. “ But 
there is none. All the Beverley children 
perished when Arnwood House was burnt.” 
Poor Edward was thunderstruck. How could 
he tell this good man now that he, Edward 
Beverley, was the heir ? He was silent. 


“ What can Ido?” Edward asked Humphrey, 
later. “ Patience does not love me. Sup¬ 
pose I tell them I am Edward Beverley ; Par¬ 
liament would not let me have Arnwood even 
if Mr Heatherstone renounced it. And 
I should not want Patience to marry me just 
to. keep the estate. I must go away, 
Humphrey. I shall go abroad and serve in a 
foreign army. King Charles will help me. 


What new adventures await these young Royalists? See next week*s instalment 
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T/ifi Children's Newspaper, February 14, 1948 


A Chance Arrival HE SHOWED THE WORLD 


at the Zoo 

By Our Own Correspondent 

■yy inter is not usually the time 
when London Zoo expects 
to receive many new animals, but 
there are always a few chance 
arrivals, and this winter is no 
exception. Several new additions 
have been taken on the strength, 
not the least interesting being a 
South American water bird, or 
“reed hen,” known as a 
Martinique gallinule. 

This bird is an “ocean waif.” 
It flew on board the RMS 
Highland Brigade . when that 
vessel was passing the Pai 
Islands off Rio de Janeiro. The 
deck hand who went to catch it 
fully expected the bird to fly off, 
but it was far'too exhausted to 
do so. So, having been cap¬ 
tured, the gallinule was taken 
care of by Mr William Harvey, 
the second engineer, and, on 
reaching London Docks, Mr 
Harvey brought it to the Zoo 
as a gift from captain and crew. 

Ice-cream for the Bird 

t 

When asked how he had been 
feeding the castaway, Mr Harvey 
laughed. “You’d be surprised,” 
he told officials. “We . gave it 
pretty well everything from corn¬ 
flakes to ice-cream!” This con¬ 
fession much shocked the Zoo 
experts, for gallinules are essen¬ 
tially insect-eaters. "However,” 
one' official told me, “I must say 
the bird looks in good condition 
despite its unorthodox diet.” 

The gallinule—only specimen 
of its kind now in the Gardens—' 
is-;, being exhibited at the bird 
house and is interesting because 
of its queer build. The body 
seems too large for the head, the 
legs too long for the body, while 
the feet are so outsize .that they 
look almost clumsy. .The bird, 
however, has no difficulty in 
walking and frequently struts 
about on a hedge-top in its 
aviary, passing over the foliage 
as easily as. if the twigs were 
solid ground, a feat which it is 
enabled to do on account of its 
large “splay ” toes. In Nature, 
of course, it is these long toes 
which enable the bird to run 
across weed-covered ponds with¬ 
out sinking into the water. 

The Crash-Dive 

Another chance arrival worth 
more'than a glance is a fine hen 
kestrel which, caught in very 
unusual circumstances, has come 
as a gift from Mr B. Tidball, of 
Ramsgate. 

Writing to the Zoo super¬ 
intendent, Mr Tidball explained 
how. he noticed the kestrel 
hovering overhead and then drop 
to'earth Tike a stone as it went 
for a rabbit or a weasel. It hit 
the ground so hard that it com¬ 
pletely stunned itself. “When I 
came up, there was the kestrel 
lying senseless!- I picked it up 
and took it. home, where it soon 
recovered. But now 7 1 am getting 
tired of catching rats and mice 
for it, and thought that perhaps 
the Zoo might like to have it.” 

A third chance arrival is on 
exhibition at the insect house. 
It is a' tropical house spider 
which had been found among a 
bunch of bananas from the West 
Indies. This little stowav'ay has 
since staged a pleasant surprise 
for Mr Bushby, the curator of 
insects. It arrived carrying eggs, 
and these have now hatched out' 
into a family of more than one 
hundred babies! C. H. 


How to Fly 

("Yne of the greatest pioneers of our age has passed on. He was 
■ Orville Wright, the first man to fly in a power-driven aero¬ 
plane. Our modern trans-ocean airliners have been evolved 
from the flimsy, kite-like machine in which Orville Wright left 
the ground in 1903. 


Orville Wright was born in 
1871 at Dayton, Ohio, the son of 
a poor preacher. He and his 
famous brother Wilbur, as very 
young men, started a bicycle¬ 
repairing shop. But while they 
mended dusty fixed-wheeled push 
bikes, they dreamed of flying. 

Their imagination had been 
stirred by reading of the exploits 
of Lilienthal, the German gliding 
pioneer, and they themselves 
built and soared in gliders. Then 
in 1893 they heard of how 
Samuel Pierpont Langley had 
built a model aeroplane driven 
by a steam-engine which had 
flown across the Potomac river, 
and their minds were on fire to 
build a machine in which a man 
could fly. 

They realised that a steam- 
engine was no good for such a 
machine; what was needed was 
one of the new petrol-driven 
motors which were then coming 
into use. 

Their neighbours, of course, 
thought them crazy, but such 
was the faith of these two young 
Americans in their ability to 
create a flying machine that 
they closed their bicycle-repair¬ 
ing shop and, taking their 
apparatus, went off to the wilds 
of North Carolina. They had no 
money, but their father and 
their sister Catherine, who was a 
schoolteacher, believed in them 
and from their own small means 
enabled these two pioneers to 
carry on their ambitious work. - 

Their First Flights 

They built their first aero¬ 
plane, equipping it with a four-' 
cylinder 12 h p petrol motor, arid 
in this, at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, on December 17, 1903, 
Orville Wright was the first of 
the human race to rise from the 
earth in a power-driven aero¬ 
plane. This historic plane is in 
the Science Museum at South 
Kensington. 

Orville was airborne for only 
59 seconds and flew not more 
than 260 yards, but he and his 
brother had triumphed. Here is' 
a part of his own description of 
the event: “After running the 
1 motor a few minutes to heat it 
up, I released the wire that held 
the machine to the track, and 
the machine started forward into 
the wind. Wilbur ran at the 


side of the machine, holding the 
wing to balance it on the track 
. . . The course of the flight was 
exceeding erratic—the machine 
would rise to about ten feet and 
then, as suddenly, dart to the 
ground.” 

Two years later Wilbur Wright 
was airborne in another of their 
machines for 38 minutes, flying 
24 miles. The dream of ages had 
been realised. 

Yet the progressive American 
nation was not impressed and 
the Wrights’ magnificent achieve¬ 
ment was pooh-poohed as a mere 
freak. Unable to gain financial 
support for their invention in 
America, the two men came to 
old Europe and in 1908 began 
making flights at Pau, near the 
Pyrenees. They kept their aero¬ 
plane in a shed and peasants 
helped them to launch it from 
rails laid down outside. 

A Vivid Description 

There the founder of the 
Children’s Newspaper, Arthur 
Mee, witnessed one of these 
early flights, and thus he 
described it; 

“The men start the engine by 
turning the propellers. A dozen, 
people take hold of a rope and 
pull the weights that are to give 
the aeroplane momentum to 
start. Wilbur Wright sits down 
on one of the two little slabs of 
wood with arms like a child’s 
swing. Then—swish! he goes 
along the rail into the middle 
of a field, and at the end of the 
rail the man-bird rises into the 
air. 

“Away he flies, on and on, and 
to see him is the most thrilling 
thing ... He flies at the rate 
of 40 miles an hour over the 
tree-tops until he has gone from 
sight, and then, after ten 
minutes, the man-bird comes 
back, racing a bird that flies 
beside him, and comes straight 
over our heads. 

“The end of it was amazing 
beyond belief. This great thing, 
that had grown beautiful before 
our eyes, came down from the 
skies and rested gently on the 
ground without a tremor.” 

Wilbur died in 1912, but his 
partner in their struggles and 
adventures lived to see the 
astonishing developments of 
their joint invention. 


Maori Treasure on an Oxford Farm 


The romantic story of . how a. 

Maori treasure was found in 
a bed of nettles in a corner, 
of an out-of-the-way farm in 
Oxfordshire is told in the an¬ 
nual report of the Pitt-Rivers, 
Museum, Oxford.' The treasure 
consist's of the parts of a Maori 
chieftain’s meeting-house.' 

The story of how it got there' 
begins with the marriage of an 
Englishman, Captain Staples- 
Brown, to a Maori chieftainess 
of the Arawa tribe, whose name 
was Makereti. She brought the 
house in sections with her to 
England at the time of the 
Coronation of King George V 
in 1911. She and her husband 
went to live at Oddington 
Grange, near Islip., ■ 

Like so many of her race, 
Makereti was a clever student 


with a great desire for learning, 
and she became a member of 
-Oxford University and a pupil 
of the Oxford School of Anthrop¬ 
ology. In 1930 this Maori princess 
died, 10,000 miles from her home¬ 
land, and her son by a previous 
marriage became the Chieftain 
of the Arawa people. 

He went back to New Zealand, 
taking with him the Chieftain's 
regalia. He left the Maori meet¬ 
ing-house behind, intending to 
take it home later, but this was. 
never done and the parts lay 
neglected and overgrown. 

Under the direction of the- 
New Zealand Government . the 
parts of the house have been 
returned to Whakarewarewa, in 
the old Arawa territory. They 
are to be erected beside the 
obelisk to Makereti. 


The children are eating 
more Hovis and honey . 




to keep their strength up 
in winter weather 


Hovis 


THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD 



THANKS 

GIRLS AN© BOYS 


Wouldn’t you like to think that you 
had earned the thanks of some 
boy or girl whose childhood is not 
as happy as your own. Some boy 
or girl whose parents are not as 
kind as yours ? We are sure you 
would. The best way to help s by 
joining the League of Pity. 

Wear this fine badge and show 
you are helping to do a great 
work. Every member who gives 
IO/- is entitled to it. Why not 
write to the Director arid ask 
him to send you full details? 

L.o*P 

Junior Branch of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty 'to Children, 
Victory House , Leicester Sq. y London, W.C.2 



BARGAINS IN STAMPS. 

Here are some more special offers of svanius 
it bargain prices. This is a great opportunity 
to fill up those spaces in your collection. 
25 dif. Brazil 2/- I 15 dif.Fr.India 4/6 
45dif.Gt.Brit.2/* 25dif.Columtoia2;* 
35dif. Canada l/6|2oOdif. Hungary 6/- 
Ov the six packets containing 345 stamps for 
16/6 including postage. Supplies are limited 
so order, promptly and ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval Sheets. 
Dept. 463, ERRINGTON «t MARTIN, 
SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.O. 
Established ISiiO. 


Ml WINlfcK SPOKfS; 

A great 'run ‘ 
for Bertie ! 




WELGAR 

SHREDDED WHEAT 



far coughs and colds 


in 


‘O’ for Owbridge’s 'Lung Tonic. 
A teaspoonful each night guards 
against infection &f throat and chest. 
Children love the honey in it. 


Ml C( 1/5 > N CL U 6 IN O ► U HjCMA «« ,T»» 
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The Bran Tub 


Jacko Loses His Ration 


The Children’s Newspaper, February I 


ONCE IS ENOUGH 

The conducted party had been 
led to the precipice. 

“Do people fall from here very 
often?” someone asked. 

“Well,” replied the guide, “once 
is enough for most of them.” 

Snoek, Called Snook 

As a fisherman dosed by the 
brook, 

lie dreamt he had landed a 
Snoek. 

With a start he awoke. 

But could not see the joke 
When he found an old boot on 
his hook. 



What Your 

Ada 

Adela 

Agatha 

Alan 

Albert 

Alexander 


Name Means 

rich gift 

noble 

good 

. cheerful 
nobly bright 
helper of men 


W ITH Bouncer yapping at his heels Jacko raced round the houses on his 
skates. “ Do stop racing about so,” called Mother Jacko. “ You’ll 
have an accident before long.” “ No chance of that,” scoffed Jacko. As if 
such a calamity could possibly befall such an expert skater as he ! Then- 
crash ! As he turned the corner he went flying into the butcher’s boy, who 
was delivering sausages. But, needless to say, he delivered none to the Jacko 
household for Bouncer seized his chance—and the family rations of sausages. 


BAKING DAY 

“goMETHiNG nice cooking?” 

asked Jan and Mary, 
sniffing appreciatively as. they 
came in from school. 

“Yes,” laughed Mother, “I've 
saved up the rations for a big 
bake-up. Written on these slips 
you will find the jumbled goodies, 
and by the time you have sorted 
them out, some of them will be 
ready.” 

Jan and Mary rearranged the 
words and phrases so that they 
knew what was in the oven. Can 
you? 

PEGS ON ITS CUB IS 

START SHORE TACK 

SPINE MICE GRAB IN GREED 

Answer next week 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Voracious Herons. “ Look, a 
heron fishing,” said Parmer 
Gray, pointing across the marsh. 

Don saw a large bird with 
grey and - white plumage, and 
long slender legs, pacing slowly 
through the water. 

“I thought herons remained 
still, when fishing,” said Don. 

“Usually, but not always,” 
answered the farmer. “Woe 
betide the fish, or unwary small 
creature that comes within range 
of the heron’s, spear-like bill. 
This great bird has an amazing 
digestion, and will often swallow 
its smaller prey whole. Occasion¬ 
ally this habit has tragic results, 
and a heron will be found dead 
of suffocation, with its victim 
half-way down the throat.” 



—Bedtime Corner--—-- 

A Late Present 


Jill felt very gloomy as she 
walked to school. It was 
her birthday and Daddie had 
apparently forgotten all about 
it. He was away for a few 
days on business, but Jill had 
not even received a card from 
him. 

That evening, however, 
when she came home from 
school, the first thing she saw 
was a postcard addressed to 
her! It was from Daddie, 
wishing her Many_ Happy 
Returns. Then she heard a 
bark and a scuffling, and into 


the room scampered a little 
white terrier—just like the 
one she had admired in the 
window of the Pet Shop a 
few days ago. And then- 

“Happy birthday, Jill. Do 
you like your present?” said a 
familiar voice, and Daddie 
entered the room. He had 
finished his business sooner 
than he had expected. “So 
here I am, better late than 
never.”. 

And Jill, hugging him and 
her new pet, entirely agreed. 


DOLLY’S LESSON TIME 


M aria, Maria, you shocking 
crier, 

Stop at once ! 

Don’t you think it’s very silly, 


Crying, just because young 
Billy • . 

Called you Dunce? 

Five and one and three aren't 
seven : 

Six and four don’t make 
eleven. 

So, you see, 

If you do hot stop at once 

Someone else may call you 
Dunce 

Double D ! 



Cross Word Puzzle 

. Reading .Across,: X .Poo.rly. 4 Gives 
aid. 7 A partially dried grape. 9 Pro¬ 
longs. 11 Pronoun. ' 12 Discourage. 
14 Kind of platform before a door. 
16 Dextrous. 17 Cover wheel rims. 
19 Low frequency.* 20 Specimens. 
23 Assistant to parish priest. 24 Small 
stoppered vessel for the table. 25 To' 
soften by exposing-to moisture. 

Reading Down : 1 Anger. 2 Care¬ 
lessness. 3 Animal families. 4 A 
female deer. 5 Finished. 6 Amuse¬ 
ment. 8 Compass point.* 10 Of stars. 
13 Exhausted.. 14 Person of great 
fortitude. 15 Tranquillity. 18 Smudge 
made By soot. 21 Proportional Repre¬ 
sentation.* 22 A group .of things. 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 

Answer next week 


In These Hard Times 

JJaid : The old clothes man has 
called. 

Mistress: Thank him, but say 
I have all I need. 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
■ south-west and Mars and 
. Saturn are in 
the south - east. 
Uranus is in the 
south, in the 
morning Jupiter 
is in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 6.30 
p m on Thursday, February 12. 

Wisdom of Shakespeare 

Love sought is good, but given 
unsought is better. 

SAFETY FIRST 

Peter asked his mother for 
the hammer to play with. 
“Certainly not,” she replied. 
“You will hurt your fingers.” 

“I won’t, Mummie," replied 
Peter. “Mary is going to hold 
the nails.” 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
February 11, to Tuesday, February 17 
WEDNESDAY, 5.0 A Toytown 
adventure. 5.30 Dutch Songs. N. 
Ireland and North, 5.0 Young 
Farmers' Quiz. Scottish, 5.30 Ex¬ 
ploring East Lothian. Welsh, 5.0 
The Great Brass Band Mystery. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Crocodile 
Men (Part 3), 5.35 The Beauty of 
Buildings (1). North, 5.0 The 
Secret Fortress (Part 2). Scottish, 
5.35 Music .of Germany. Welsh, 
5.30 Pig Prevails—a story; The 
Children’s Choir;. Nebo. 

FRIDAY. 5.0 Bitter Again (3); 
Ballet Shoes (Part 3). Scottish, 
5.0 Derek in France (Part 3). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Variety; A 
Country Walk. Midland, 5.0 Mid¬ 
land Magazine; Gladys Slater 
(soprano); Rowley Catches a 
Smuggler—a story. 'N. Ireland, 
Mr Murphy and Timothy John; 
Edward Pearl’s Sextet; A Story; 
Nature Diary. West, 5.0 The Man 
Who was Kind to Bears—a story. 
5,15 Weavers of Bristowe—play. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Hedingham Castle. 
Scottish, 5.0 Stirling Castle. 

MONDAY, 5.0 All Cats are Grey ' 
at Twilight—a story; Records; 
The Three Wishes—a story. 5.40 
Music at Random. N. Ireland, 5.0 
I Want to Be an Actor; Peter 
Comes In From the Farm; Won’t 
You Join the Dance? (Part 4); A 
News Talk. Scottish, 5.0 Playtime; 
The Brave Old Clock—a story; 
The Birdman. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Black Beauty 
(Part 7). 5.15 A Competition; 

Records. 5.40 World Affairs. N. 
Ireland, 5.0 Adventures Unex¬ 
pected (Part 3); A Story. Scottish, 
5.0 Donald and the Gang (Part 4); 
Folk Songs; Tweed Making. 
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A NOTICE IN SCOTLAND 

youR heart’s in the Highlands? 

No place could be fitter, 

You may leave here your heart 
But, oh! don’t leave your litter. 


England's outside-right , famed as the wizard of dribble ... 


Stanley 

Matthews 


says 


“How do YOU 
cross the 
road ?” 


“ I’ll admit I get a big kick out of 
dodging through an opposing team’s 
defence. But if you think I believe 
in dodging through traffic, you’re 
wrong. That’s just a mug’s game. 
Backs and halves don’t kill you — 
cars do. Here’s the way I cross a 
road : 

I At the kerb—HALT. 

1 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes—LEFT. 

4 Glance again—-RIGHT. 

5 If all clear —QUICK MARCH. 



“I don’tjiave to run—I just wait 
until there is a real gap in the traffic 
before I start. 

“ To score in Soccer, you often take 
risks and cut things fine. But traffic’s 
quite different. To be a good Road 
Navigator, you want to keep alert— 
but play safe, every time. Do your 
Kerb Drill as I do. Then you'll be all 
right, and you won’t cause accidents 
to other people.” 


GET HOME SAFE AND SOUND 


fttvti by Ministry oj Transport 
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When you buy cornflour you naturally 
ask for Brown & Poison. But do you 
realize that cornflour is the principal 
ingredient in custard powder ?. Know¬ 
ing that, you would' naturally expect 


Brown & Poison Custard Powder, 
made with Brown & Poison Cornflour, 
to be of equally high quality and purity. 
It is—and it is blended and flavoured 
with care the way you like it best. 


SMOOTHEST CUSTARD 


by 


Brown & Poison 


BY APPOINTMENT CORNFLOOR 
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MAMUTACTURERS TO H.M. THE KING 



































































































































